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second. Since only a small fraction of the population go to
universities we need not draw a hard-and-fast distinction between
the education of the citizen and leader in civic affairs. If the
universities really provide the type of education which helps
people to become intelligent citizens, its products will necessarily
be leaders in civic affairs. So if we restrict ourselves to the two
broad issues raised in the preceding remarks, the culture of our
universities means what provision they make for enlarging our
capacity for enjoyment and for training men and women who
can give a lead in social affairs.

Let us first examine the claims of university instruction as a
means to the enrichment of capacity for personal enjoyment,
other than the enjoyment which comes from varied, skilful, and
responsible work. From this point of view we may dismiss the
natural sciences and their applications together with modern
languages for reasons already stated, and we may defer discussion
of historical and economic studies as ostensibly cultivated to
promote intelligent grasp of social affairs. This leaves us with
three main items of the curriculum: so-called moral philosophy,
dead languages, and English.

Moral philosophy with its foster-child scholastic logic is merely
a relic of the ecclesiastical foundations, and as such need not detain
the attention of a twentieth-century audience. In Oxford it is
properly treated as an appendage to the grammatical disabilities
of defunct Mediterranean civilizations. In Scotland it still occupies
an honourable position as the dutiful daughter which stayed at
home to comfort religion in its declining years. Elsewhere in
English-speaking countries the annual appointment of a Gifford
lecturer is sufficient to raise a twitter from the headmistress of
a high school.

In this context it is irrelevant to discuss various arguments put
forward by those who advocate the need for classical studies,
i.e. familiarity with the grammatical usages, military exploits, and
political delusions of the slave-owning classes of Italy and Mace-
donia during a period of protracted mechanical stagnation. For
the time being we are concerned only with what is customarily